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E need not say much of him, 
“(Q) for he has so_ identified 
himself with the life of The 
Training School that to know him is 
to feel in large measure the spirit of 
it. Blessed with tireless enthusiasm, 
humor, a warm friendliness and 
largeness of heart, it is with pride 
and with affection that we, the edi- 
tors, dedicate this issue to..... 








is ~¢ + « « Charles Cmerson Tlash 


Superintendent Of The Training School 


IN RECOGNITION OF FIFTY 
YEARS OF HONORABLE AND 
FAITHFUL SERVICE 
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The Training School Bulletin 


“Charles Emerson Nash Was Signally Honored 
At A Testimonial Banquet November 12, 1948 .”’ 


WILLIAM MULLIGAN 
City Editor 


Vineland Times Journal 


Charles Emerson Nash, superintendent of The Training 
School at Vineland, was signally honored at the 114th Tank 
Battalion Armory on south Delsea Drive, Vineland, New Jersey, 
when 400 men and women gathered to pay tribute to his 50 
years of service to the Institution and Vineland. 


Nash, who has been superintendent of the school for 24 
years, was presented with a handsome Speed Graphic camera 
from the Board of Trustees of the School and a huge enlarge- 
ment of a photograph of him and his wife, Alice, taken in 1909 
in their automobile of that era, a memento presented to them by 
Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School. Small photo- 
graphs of the same were presented to each of the guests as 
souvenirs of the evening. Nash also received a portable radio 
from the Vineland Rotary Club, and was showered with lauda- 
tory remarks by prominent speakers. Among the speakers who 
addressed the group were: Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The 
Training School; Pearl S. Buck, noted author and member of 
the Board of Trustees of the School; Dr. Christian Gauss, dean- 
emeritus of Princeton University and current president of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; Guy P. Bible, president of 
The Training School’s Board of Trustees; and John W. Wilson, 
president of the Vineland Rotary Club. 


When Mr. Nash rose to express his appreciation and thanks 
for the testimonial, tears gleamed in his eyes and his voice 
choked. Overcoming his emotion, he told a few humorous inci- 
dents that occurred at the School and said that anything he 
may have accomplished was due to his loyal wife, Alice. When 
he rose to speak, the Clayton Quartet, which entertained, opened 
with “For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow”, to which the assemblage 
joined enthusiastically. 
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The toastmaster, John C. Gittone, mayor of Vineland, paid 
a wonderful tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Nash and introduced the 
many prominent guests of the evening. 


Miss Janice Murphy, pretty contralto soloist, rendered in 
splendid voice four numbers, which were very well received, as 
were the Clayton Quartet’s spirituals, and several numbers by 
the brass quartet from The Training School’s Band. 


The dinner was prepared and served by The Training 
School’s dietary staff, aided by some of the pupils. 


The Rev. N. Yance Johnston,’ president of the Vineland 
Ministerial Association, gave the invocation and the Rey. 
Thomas Gooley of Bridgeton, offered the benediction. 


A portion of the evening’s program was broadcast over 
Station WSNJ, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
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“The Story Of Charles Emerson Nash Begins On 
A Farm At Clifton Park, New York...” 


CARLO SARDELLA 
Editor 
The Vineland News 


Ted Nash was standing on a leaf-covered lawn, studying the 
mass of color in a bush which tries its best to embrace the office 
building of The Training School at Vineland. “It has every color 
imaginable in it,” he said, “but it’s nothing like it was in 1939.” 


Ted—his real name is Charles Emerson—sounded a bit 
wistful, as though he had reached that stage in life where one 
must always look upon things as they were. 


After all, the man has been part and parcel of The Training 
School picture for 50 years—No. 50 slipped by on September 
10, 1948—and the ghosts walk, ghosts of memories of trials and 
tribulations, of heartbreak, of joy, of satisfaction in progress. 
“Those oaks were just saplings then,” is a common remark these 
days by the man, whom the children and the adults who still 
have the minds of children, call “Pop”. 


Time is invincible. The leaves of those oaks have turned 
many times over in a span of 50 years and age has left its mark 
on the somber appearance of some of the institution buildings, 
but Ted Nash has no regrets. He is a musical soul, wired to a 
musical voice, and the true musician can feel nostalgia without 
sadness. 


The story of Charles Emerson Nash begins on a farm at 
Clifton Park, New York, near Albany, in 1875. He was one of 
two sons born to Alvah B. and Lydia J. Nash, hardy Scots- 
English farmers who put Charles Emerson and his brother, 
Andrew, through their paces on the farm. 


He attended the Round Lake Cadet School and matriculated 
at The State Normal School, Potsdam, New York, where he was 
the reoommate and fast friend of Frank G. Merithew, now super- 
intendent of Menantico Colony. They ate, slept, drank, and 
dreamed together, and sang together in quartettes and duets. 
Ted loved to sing—he still does—and he also played the fiddle. 
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In fact, he says proudly, he’ earned his way through schoo] 
with music, singing, and playing in various orchestras and at 
different affairs from weddings to funerals. 

It was upon graduation that Ted’s footsteps were directeq 
to the Vineland institution, founded by the late Professor S. Olin 
Garrison. Professor Garrison had advertised in Albany for a 
male teacher and Ted had advertised for a job, with no thought 
of getting into anything other than ordinary teaching. The two 
ads met and shook hands! 

Ted became a teacher of band music, military drill, and 
gymnastics at The Training School on September 10, 1898. An 
era had begun. He met Ed Johnstone and the two became fast 
friends. 


The new teacher did his work well, so well that when 
Professor Johnstone was sent to Europe shortly after the first 
World War on a government mission, Ted became acting super- 
intendent. He did the job so well that when Professor Johnstone 
returned, Ted was made superintendent and the Professor 
became director. 


Ted recalls that there were about 200 pupils at the institu- 
tion in those days, as compared to over 500 today, and that the 
approach was different. ‘We tried to teach them everything,” 
he said, “but today, we try to develop latent talents, or we con- 
centrate on those things they can do best.” 

The Training School faculty, with Professor Johnstone and 
Ted sitting up nights to discuss the situation, was never content. 
It was that feeling that something could be done to rehabilitate 
the mentally defective pupil that “bothered” them. “We always 
hoped for experts who could find some way of making them 
normal people again,” Ted explained. ‘We're still always hoping 
and our laboratory never ceases trying.” 


In a space of 50 years, children can make an indelible mark 
on the soul of a man whose duty it is to care for them. He is 
“Pop” to them all, with a personal interest in the welfare of 
each and everyone of the charges. “A few kind words” is the 
simple formula, the same formula that made the late Professor 
Johnstone so loved. 

“It has paid off already,” he said proudly, “because under 
treatment here, lots of youth go home cured. It’s hard to 
believe, but at least 100 boys who were at one time or another 
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pupils here, passed their draft board examinations and went into 
the service in World War II.” Pride stirred in that statement. 
“One of them became a marine.” 


Ted is quite proud, too, of the work of his wife, the former 
Alice Ford Morrison, who heads the Institution’s Education 
Department. 


She became a member of The Training School faculty 
several years after Ted reported, and they were married in 
Professor Johnstone’s home on January 27, 1909. “A wonderful 
person,” Ted said. ‘“‘We’ve given lots to this work together.” 


Through the years, Ted was called upon a great deal to 
entertain, both at the School and at the former Cosmopolitan 
Hall in Vineland. It was in the role of a character named “Ted” 
that he was given the nickname. 


“Those plays and musicals were fun,” he said. He played 
a prominent part in civic activities, as a member of the Rotary 
Club, Masonic Lodge, Elks, Junior Mechanics, and Odd Fellows, 
and he was prominent in church choir work in Vineland and 
Millville. 


In 1942, he was designed by the Vineland-Landis Township 
Chamber of Commerce as Vineland’s “Citizen of the Year.” 


The story of Ted Nash is told, as well as it could be told. A 
topic sometimes gets too big to tell, especially when the man 
becomes so big, a giant in the eyes of unfortunate children who 
laugh and dart into his arms at the least excuse. 
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“Fifty Years In The Training School 
Is An Honorable Record...” 


PEARL S. Buck 
Noted Author and 


Humanitarian 


I am very happy to be here tonight upon such an occasion, 
My acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Nash has been that of many 
years, and I know from personal experience that their kindness 
to the children has been unfailing and their devotion to their 
work of a quality all too rare. I want to speak of something 
else, too, which has impressed me very much. Mr. and Mrs, 
Nash are both young in spirit. They can accept change and 
become a part of it. Their loyalties are to the work, the children 
and the school and their interest continues in these. I know that 
Mr. Nash was a faithful and indispensable colleague of Dr. 
Johnstone’s, and Mrs. Nash not less so. Yet it pleases me now 
to hear Dr Jacob speak of them warmly as colleagues, too. It 
takes real wisdom and largeness of spirit to be able and ready 
to accept new leaders and new conditions, and I congratulate the 
Nashes upon this possession. 


Fifty years in The Training School is an honorable record. 
Knowing schools and human beings in my own experience, I am 
sure that these fifty years were not always smooth ones, nor 
could conditions always have been all that might be wanted. 
Something must have kept these two people here, something that 
was not personal comfort or high salaries. The rewards must 
have come from living among the children and from working 
for and with them. There must be and I know there is, a pro- 
found satisfaction for anyone in working with the children who 
make up The Training School, if that person is in search of such 
reward. It is not pity, I am sure, that moves people to stay on 
and on there, caring for and teaching the children whom we call 
handicapped. One feels the helplessness of these children. They 
depend utterly upon those around them. They turn with touch- 
ing trust to those who care for them, to their teachers and 
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housemothers and heads. It is so easy to make them happy. 
They are so tragically cast down and made sad by the slightest 
coldness and cruelty, that it must of course make every decent 
and kindly person respond to their needs. These children whose 
minds have never developed, some of them young in years, some 
grey-haired and feeble, but all children and needing what child- 
ren need, do not know how to deceive or hide themselves. They 
are as they are, human creatures, like all of us, with their limi- 
tations. We are only those who grew on to our fullest develop- 
ment, while something stayed them by the way. That they were 
so stopped, for no fault of their own, lays a duty upon us who 
went on, for no merit of our own. The harshness of Nazism 
saw no use for these children, and many of them were put to 
death under that most savage and barbarous of all regimes yet 
known in the history of man. But this same harshness had its 
evil effect upon those who used it. The children merely died. 
Their pain was over. The men and women who put them to 
death suffered far more. They were made more cruel and more 
evil by the thing which they had done. No human being can 
dare to take the life of another without being worsened in his 
own being. 

The test of a civilization is its attitude toward and its treat- 
ment of the helpless. No civilization has existed for long which 
has not cared for its aged, its young, its dependent ones. The 
test of us, as Americans, who are forging a new kind of civiliza- 
tion in the world, one based on the rights and responsibilities 
of the individual, lies in what we do for such children as today 
live out their lives in The Training School. 


It is not enough merely to feed them well, shelter them from 
the weather, tend them when they are ill. It is not enough 
merely to segregate them. The responsibility upon us, Amer- 
icans, making a new kind of civilization in the world, is to do 
all that we can to cure these children, and where cure is not 
possible, to enter into research with all the means which science 
has given us, to see why these children were stopped in their 
development, in order that we may be able to save others from 
this fate. We have a duty to the unborn as well as to those 
already here. 


The Training School at Vineland has a long and honorable 
history. I know of no other school in our country which equals 
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it in this respect. Not only that—this school is famous in many 
parts of the world. Why? Not merely because it is a place 
where children can be cared for adequately and kindly, but 
because it has been a place where pioneer spirit have been able 
to do a noble work. Some of the most important facts that have 
ever been discovered about the human mind, its way of working 
and its education, were discovered at The Training School. For 
the children, happiness first and always, but from happy children 
these pioneers learned and put into treatises and books, princi- 
ples which have been of immeasurable and permanent value to 
those who taught human minds everywhere, not retarded minds 
only, but all minds. The Binet Intelligence Quotient Tests were 
first used in the United States here at The Training School. The 
Social Maturity Scale was developed in the Training School and 
has become an indispensable addition to the Binet Tests. Today 
the Social Maturity Scale is used in all schools, together with 
the Binet Tests. The Training School was a leader in the last 
era. It can and should be the leader in the new era. 


For we have come to the end of an era in our study of the 
human mind and how it learns and we are entering upon another 
era. A great new interest in the human mind and its capacities 
is beginning to surge up everywhere in the world. Men and 
women are ready to begin their work of making new and import- 
ant discoveries, and they look for a place in which to do their 
work. I should like to see The Training School be this place, 
now as it was ten, fifteen, twenty years ago. I should like to 
see all the tradition and history of The Training School used as 
background and foundation for a future of the utmost meaning 


to humanity. 


The Training School today stands at the crisis of its exist- 
ence. It can subside into a small pleasant place, where retarded 
children are kept in a safe and sheltered environment. There 
are many such schools, and there is no reason to think that one 
less or one more is of any importance sufficient to continue its 
life beyond that of any custodial school. This on the one hand 
—on the other a second structure, noble and permanent, built 
upon the splendid work of the past, a future which will fulfill 
the past, which will make not only The Training School known 
all over the world, but Vineland, and New Jersey, and the United 
States of America, known for its notable leadership in the field 
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of understanding and training the human mind. Such a place 
as I foresee, of The Training School continuing its leadership 
in this new era, will bring here the great teachers and scientists 
of every land—and they will make the children’s lives count! 
That is the important thing to the mother of such a child. When 
one looks at one’s own child and forces oneself to realize what 
has been impossible to believe, that this beloved mind will never 
flower to its fullness, then the only comfort is to be found in 
somehow making it all count for something—count in preventing 
such suffering for others, count in constructive ways of knowl- 
edge, cause and cure. It is no small challenge which this hour 
in the life of The Training School puts to us. It is an honor to 
Mr. Nash that his term of service in this school coincides with 
the years of its splendid history. I hope that his life will con- 
tinue for many years among these children, years in which he 
will have the joy and satisfaction of seeing well on its way the 
second great era of its future achievement. 
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“I Cannot Think Of Any Man Who Has Contri- 


buted More To This Great And Nobel Work...” 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
Dean-Emeritus 


Princeton University 


I consider it a particular privilege to have been invited to 
this dinner. We are here to congratulate Charles Emerson Nash 
on having completed fifty years as Superintendent of The Train- 
ing School at Vineland. I consider it an honor to bring him my 
congratulations and the congratulations of all my colleagues at 
Princeton University. 


I am here as a member of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
sity to discharge a debt of very long standing. I feel I can say 
that I am here to discharge a debt which the colleges feel they 
owe to the work that the Vineland School has done. Certainly 
one of the most significant things that has helped us in the 
colleges to do our work in the past fifty years has been the use 
of intelligence tests. Princeton became particularly interested 
in this problem nearly fifty years ago when Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard founded his Research Laboratory here in 1906. Our 
Professor of Psychology, the late Professor Warren, was deeply 
interested in the work of Dr. Goddard and the results he was 
obtaining. Dr. Goddard was a frequent visitor at Princeton. 


One of my closest friends was the late Carl Brigham, who 
studied under Professor Warren. Every psychologist in this 
country and nearly every college administrator recognizes the 
great contributions that he made in developing intelligence tests. 
He was a member of the National Committee which worked here 
at Vineland in developing the tests used by the United States 
Army in World War I. On the basis of that work, Carl Brigham 
went on to develop the Scholastic Aptitude Tests which I used 
daily for thirty years. They have become a part of the tests 
used today by the College Entrance Examination Board for 
admission to nearly all American colleges. 
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When anything goes wrong with the intellectual perform- 
ance or the social conduct of a college student, the first step in 
diagnosis of what is wrong is to consider the results of those 
tests and to proceed from there. The Training School at Vine- 
land and the research program which it has conducted is, there- 
fore, not something new and untried. For over forty years it 
has been making major contributions to our understanding of 
human psychology. I might say that child psychology does not 
differ from other psychology. I can assure you that though I 
was dealing with college students of relatively high I.Q.’s, it 
was not infrequent to find one of them acting from the same 
motives and in much the same way as a child of six or eight 
might act here. 

One of the great French historians and critics, Taine, in the 
nineteenth century, made one of the most devastating statements 
about mankind that I know. “Reason and Health,” he said, “are 
happy accidents.” He seemed to assume that reason and health 
were fixed characteristics determined by heredity, race, and 
environment and nothing could be done to change that. I realize 
that there are certain types of mental deficiency which science 
can do little to remedy Certain higher forms of mental activity . 
will always be denied to these unfortunates. Much, however, 
can be done for their happiness, and I wish that your motto, 
“Happiness First,” could be taken seriously by all institutions 
as you have taken it at Vineland. Your experience at Vineland 
has shown that there is no sharp line between the normal and 
the abnormal child. 

There is one indispensable prerequisite if we are to make 
progress in any field. Scientists can make progress toward the 
solution of any problem about which they themselves refuse to 
be hopeless. You have earned the right here, on the basis of 
your past triumphs, to feel that you can make headway in 
dealing with this problem of throwing light upon the twilight 
zone between the low normal and the deficient child. You 
deserve the support of public spirited citizens not for this reason 
alone. You believe here in what Albert Schweitzer calls, “the 
sacredness of life,” and the right of all the children entrusted 


to you to happiness. 
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You deal here with children with a long life span ahead of 
them and it has become a tradition with you that you deal with 
them in such a way that they and their parents may expect 
them to have, in spite of their handicaps, many long years of 
happiness. 


I cannot think of any institution that has added more to 
the sum of human happiness. I cannot think of any man who 
has contributed and is contributing more to this great and noble 
work than Charles Emerson Nash in his half century of service. 
I am happy to say to him as Emerson said to Walt Whitman, 
another great citizen of New Jersey, “I salute you on the 
threshold of a great career.” 
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“Loved Because He Is A Friend To All”... 


Guy P. BIBLE 


President 

The Board of Trustees 

The Training School at 
Vineland 


I do not remember the precise occasion that I first saw him, 
but I know how I first saw him He was leaning over to catch 
a word from one of the children. For the moment, there were 
but two people in the world, the man and child, the child looking 
with such complete confidence and utter love, and the man 
listening attentively, patiently, and with compassion. 


The man who represented so much of what is good to the 
child; comfort, understanding, sympathy, and enjoyment. The 
child lacking in so many things, yet because of his great 
deficiency, calling from the man his best in love, in devotion to 
duty, and constant study of the means to help the child. 


If I were giving a degree, it would be with a citation some- 
thing like this: 


Charles Emerson Nash, lover of children, 
leader of men, a true gentleman, cour- 
teous, kind and modest. A _ practical 
builder, able and devoted to duty. He 
holds loyalty to the Training School to be 
his greatest responsibility. Honored for 
ability, admired because he is a gentle- 
man, loved because he is a friend to all. 
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“An Institution Is As Great As The Men 
Who Serve It...” 


WALTER JACOB, Ph.D. 
Director 

The Training School at 
Vineland 


This evening I am given an opportunity to express that 
which, for a long time, I have looked forward to saying publicly 
—my deep regard, my close friendship, and sincere appreciation 
for Ted Nash. 


At the time of my arrival at The Training School, Ted had 
been in its service 48 years, Superintendent for 24 years and 
Acting Director for the last two. To me he represented the 
main source through which I was able to maintain with the past 
continuity of administration. The presence of Ted Nash became 
a mooring post to which I returned frequently for counsel and 
for encouragement. I needed much and he gave freely, for that 
is the kind of man Ted Nash is. 


None of you who know Ted Nash need be told this, nor does 
anyone who ever saw the children, young and old, at The Train- 
ing School, run to him freely and joyously. He represents to 
child and staff member alike a living embodiment of the philos- 
ophy of his colleagues who made the School so famous. Pro- 
fessor Johnstone, my well-known and highly beloved predecessor, 
emphasized his dominant idea, “Happiness First All Else 
Follows”. He, himself, followed this faithfully and Ted Nash 
still points his daily contacts with the children to this ideal. 


Ted has always been interested in the children. He starts 
with his love for children and his love for all people, and spends 
his days caring for them, studying ways af improving their lot, 
helping them wherever possible. Ted has also enjoyed his years. 
He is a man, and that is much to say of anyone. Because he 
knows how to find fun in living, people like him, want to be 
near him, as though to find the secret of his success. His secret, 
I believe, rests in his genuineness, his enthusiasm, his big heart. 


An institution is as great as the men who serve it. The 
tradition of Garrison and Johnstone and Ted Nash is one of 
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greatness. The Training School is anxious to maintain this 
tradition and to continue its service in the cause of mental 
deficiency. An institution can be static or dynamic, but in the 
tradition behind us, and the task before us, ours must be 
dynamic. We must emulate the ideal of those who go before us, 
Their lives were dedicated to service in the couse of mental 
deficiency. Material concerns were secondary in the minds of 
these men. It was ever the child who was uppermost in their 
minds, held high above them, a constant object of affection and 


challenge to greater work. 


As part of this forward movement, the School is engaged 
in a program known as “The Child Development Plan”. We have 
started on the path to raise $1,000,000 in the State of New 
Jersey, $500,000 to be used for children’s cottages, and $500,000 
toward research and training. 


This, then, not only denotes support of our local communi- 
ties, but means that the hopes and dreams of The Training 
School eventually can be accomplished. It means that, although 
the effort may be great and grueling at times, our long research 


into the causes and treatment of mental deficiency can be con- 
tinued. It allows a gleaming ray of hope to shine on the scene, 
hope that brings light and tears to parents’ eyes, hope that 
means better lives for the children, hope that some ten million 
people in our nation’s population may be helpful to lead purpose- 
ful lives, and perhaps become productive, useful citizens. 

Yes, we deal in hope. They are the hopes of Garrison and 
Johnstone and Ted Nash and all the rest of those who have 
worked and will work at The Training School. That is why the 
men and women at the School have been great, that is why 
tonight’s tribute is not merely to a man for 50 years of service, 
but to a man who was part and parcel of this working, living 
hope for all those years. Ted Nash is more than Vineland’s most 
important citizen. He is a citizen of every land wherein the 
cause of the individual is uppermost. 


We who follow are humble, our heritage is too great, too 
all-encompassing, but we will try and perhaps in days to come 
our illustrious predecessors, our good friend Ted Nash, will look 
on our efforts with approval. We sincerely hope so. 
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